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Notes of the Month 


The Outlook for M. Mendes -France 

EVER since last autumn there has been a threat of a fresh 
political crisis in France. M. Laniel’s Government, formed on 
26 June 1953 after over a month of argument during which four 
Prime Ministers-designate were defeated by the Assembly, was 
never more than a pis-aller. M. Laniel survived, however, owing 
to the general agreement that France ought to be represented at the 
Bermuda, Berlin, and Geneva Conferences by a Minister who had 
the authority of a Government behind him and was not, as has so 
often happened in post-war international conferences, suddenly 
faced with the prospect of loss of office in the middle of delicate 
international negotiations. 

Yet once again the French Government has fallen, and this time 
at a crucial point of negotiations in whose outcome the ordinary 
Frenchman is vitally interested. The speeches in the Assembly 
debate which ended with the defeat of M. Laniel’s Government 
by 306 votes to 293 did not provide any satisfactory answer to the 
question: “Why was this crisis necessary at this juncture’? It clearly 
seemed to many Deputies—including some who voted against 
M. Laniel—that his Government could be succeeded only by a 
coalition having virtually the same policy and represented by many 
of the same men. In the present Assembly, if Socialists continue to 
remain in opposition along with the Communists, there is only one 
viable coalition, namely, that of virtually all the rest. 

It seems likely that three factors combined to produce a feeling 
among Deputies of unbearable and therefore overriding exaspera- 
tion. The first was the growing disquiet regarding the course of 
events in Indo-China. The extent of French military weakness 
revealed by the fall of Dien Bien Phu came as a shock to many 
Frenchmen who had assumed that France was in a stronger 
position from which to negotiate a cease-fire. They therefore 
vented on the Government and, in particular, on the Ministry of 
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Defence, their anger at what they consider to have been both 
military mismanagement and political dishonesty in hiding the 
true facts of the situation from Parliament. 

The second element in the situation was the anxiety regarding 
E.D.C. This had no direct bearing on the vote of confidence, but 
was clearly in the forefront of the minds of many Frenchmen. The 
opponents of E.D.C., and particularly the opponents of German 
rearmament, were prepared to go to almost any lengths to prevent 
the ratification of the treaties. And once it looked as if the hopes 
of agreement at Geneva were due to be disappointed—and when 
the Assembly debate took place it did look as if the Conference 
were ending—they felt that they were no longer obliged to save the 
Government’s face. 

The third element was intangible, emotional, and made up of 
heterogeneous and sometimes inconsequential attitudes. M. 
Laniel’s Government was unpopular on grounds of internal as 
well as foreign policy and there was serious disquiet regarding the 
situation in North Africa which many Frenchmen, even politically 
on the right, feel has been dangerously mishandled. And so the 
desire of rival parties to wash their hands of responsibility for 
present difficulties and fix the blame elsewhere enabled large 
sections of the Radical and Gaullist parties to vote against the 
Government in which they were represented. 

The Assembly has never found it difficult to discover a majority 
against policies and Governments. The search for a positive 
policy has so far proved unsuccessful. The first feeling, both in 
France and abroad, is, therefore, one of relief that the first Prime 
Minister-designate, M. Mendés-France, succeeded immediately in 
gaining the support of the Assembly, 419 votes being cast in his 
favour and only 47 against. That relief is likely to be followed by 
some doubts. 

What are the 419 votes for? The immediate answer is: ‘A 
month,’ and in the present circumstances that could be a real gain. 
For to judge from the debate, what Deputies were voting for was 
the chance that M. Mendés-France might have an ace up his sleeve. 
He is patently sincere and determined to be judged by deeds and by 
results to be obtained within the measurable—and very short— 
period of a month. He is sick of hesitation; he believes that France 
should take a decision for or against E.D.C.; for or against a 
positive economic programme; for or against progress in North 
Africa. Once the second thoughts following the debate come to 
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Deputies, as they usually do, he is likely to find himself up against 
the same intractable facts as his predecessors. And it is permissible 
to wonder how far it is to the interest of the Chinese and Indo- 
Chinese Communists to allow him a triumph within the very short 
time that he has allowed himself to reach an acceptable settlement 
(that is, one that is not in reality a French capitulation) at Geneva. 
The Communists do not make concessions either readily or 
speedily. It is difficult to see what inducement M. Mendés-France 
can offer the Chinese and Indo-Chinese Communists to change 
their habits. It is also not irrelevant to point out that even if 
M. Mendés-France is given carte-blanche for a month, at the end 
of that time his Government, however eminent and successful the 
‘personalities’ composing it, will, like any other Government, be 
dependent for its survival on the votes of the rank and file mem- 
bers of parties more or less subject to party discipline. 

All the same, if the result of new blood at the head of affairs 
is to inject new confidence and resolution into an Assembly that 
has been for so long impotent, that alone might—and it is only a 
might—transform the atmosphere sufficiently to make it possible 
to envisage compromises or new approaches that have hitherto 
been ruled out. If that happened, M. Mendés-France might be 
able to do, after a month, what he could not do at his investiture, 
namely, present the Deputies with a positive and concrete policy. 
That is no doubt his intention, and it is no doubt the hope at the 
back of the minds of many of the 419 Deputies who voted for him. 


For and Against the Van Naters Plan for the Saar 


Ir is peculiarly unfortunate that a settlement of the Saar ques- 
tion through the adoption of the Van Naters plan has been 
jeopardized by anti-E.D.C. feeling in France. It is difficult to 
imagine that so favourable an opportunity for a settlement will 
recur in the near future. The Quai d’Orsay has expressed anxiety 
over the economic consequences for France of the gradual opening 
of the Saar-German Customs frontier proposed by M. Van 
Naters. But he himself has pointed out that the Coal and Steel 
Community has already more than half abolished that frontier, 
since Saar-German trade is so largely a matter of the products of 
heavy industry. 

Meanwhile the economic value of the Saar to France seriously 
threatens to diminish if a settlement is not achieved. For although 
Saar heavy industry has flourished since the Korean war boom, the 
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uncertainty of its future has prevented essential investment in 
industry there. Large sums, on the other hand, have gone into the 
coal and iron mines of Lorraine, so that since 1953 Lorraine coal 
and steel have competed successfully on the South German market 
with coal and steel from the Saar. The Schuman Community 
common market nevertheless made possible higher exports of 
Saar steel to Western Germany in 1953 than in 1952. At the same 
time, owing to the increase in the cost of French ore (kept artifici- 
ally cheap until 1953, thanks to subsidies), the common market has 
caused the Saar to import ore from Luxembourg rather than 
Lorraine; thus the partnership of Saar coal with ore from Lor- 
raine, upon which French claims in the Saar are partially based, 
has been at least temporarily shaken. 

The tradition of conflicting Franco-German economic interests 
is indeed becoming obsolete for various reasons, among them the 
elaborate Franco-German concentration of heavy industry which 
has taken place in the last few years. Typical of this is the fact that 
the Dillingen steel works in the Saar have been absorbed by big 
French interests in Lorraine with which, however, a number of 
German and Saarland industrialists are linked. The same kind of 
thing seems likely to happen to the Vélklingen and Neunkirchen 
foundries in the Saar, which were confiscated by France at the 
end of the war and are still under French administration. Recently 
some of the people concerned in transactions between the big 
Chatillon steel group in France (which is associated with the 
American A.R.M.C.O. Steel Corporation) and certain well-known 
West German mining interests have even pressed for a Saar 
compromise. For if they could compete fairly freely in the West 
German as well as the French market they would regard it as 
profitable to found new chemical industries based on Saar coal. In 
the present state of affairs an artificial light industry has grown up 
in the Saar thanks to the protection of French tariff barriers. But 
what the Saar needs, if it is not to face economic decline, is invest- 
ment in the modernization of the mines—the Saar is in any case a 
difficult mining area—and investment in chemical industries 
based upon them. 

These facts are clear enough to a number of French and Ger- 
man industrialists, who therefore favour the practical solution 
proposed by the Dutch Socialist, Van Naters. They are also clear to 
M. Monnet, whose organization would in fact be strengthened by 
the adoption of the Van Naters plan. It may also be presumed that 
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American influence backs Dr Adenauer’s favourable attitude: 
indeed at one point it was hinted that the first ‘European’ Com- 
missioner to take charge of the foreign interests of the Saar might 
be an American. It is easy to understand that many German 
Deputies, and even some of Dr Adenauer’s colleagues, object to 
the Saar as the isolated object of the first project of Europeaniza- 
tion. It is comprehensible that they dislike the plan for a Saar 
plebiscite on this issue after a prolonged period of forced inactivity 
for the pro-German parties. Finally, they know that Saar opinion 
is likely to become increasingly pro-German if things are allowed 
to drift. What is difficult to explain is the seeming blindness of the 
Quai d’Orsay to this probability, a blindness to be explained per- 
haps by the too rigid linking of a Saar settlement with acceptance 
of the E.D.C. If the Van Naters plan is adopted, it stipulates that 
both Britain and the United States should be asked to guarantee it, 
and if they did so Western Germany would find it difficult to hold 
back. But if the Van Naters project proves abortive the present 
Saar Government, too simply described as pro-French, is quite 
likely to make difficulties for France. Herr Hoffman has learnt to 
gauge Saar opinion skilfully; he would not be incapable of heading 
it towards a form of Europeanization which was less favourable to 
France. 


The Social Revolution in Guatemala 


SOME twenty-five years ago a press campaign attempted to prove 
that the social revolution in Mexico was Communist-inspired and 
organized by Russia for the furtherance of Bolshevik control of 
the world. In the United States a Senate Committee was appointed 
which after much investigation recommended intervention in 
Mexico. Now, in recent months, Mexico’s southern neighbour, 
Guatemala, through her efforts to liberate her own people from 
conditions of virtual economic slavery has been the subject of the 
same kind of publicity. Russia is accused of attempting to infiltrate 
into the U.S.A. through its back door, Guatemala, and the State 
Department, it seems, has discovered a Soviet bridgehead on its 
own continent. At the tenth Pan-American Conference in Caracas 
in March 1954, Mr Dulles’s main objective was to secure the 
adoption of an anti-Communist resolution: this would mean 
giving the United States a permanent juridical weapon which 
would enable it to intervene legally in Guatemala by a decision of 
the Organization of American States (O.E.A.). On 15 June Mr 
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Dulles proposed that the O.E.A. should take action concerning the 
shipment of arms to Guatemala from behind the Iron Curtain. 
There is thus a danger that Guatemala may be increasingly repre- 
sented as a country completely under Russian influence; whereas 
in fact the Government appears to be making a genuine effort— 
with as many mistakes as most democracies are likely to make—to 
raise the standard of living of its traditionally exploited people. 

Guatemala is three times the size of Switzerland and has a 
population of under 4 million. Descendants of the old Mayan 
civilization still make up the majority of the population: 60 per 
cent of the Guatemalans are of pure Indian blood, the rest being 
principally of mixed Spanish and Indian descent known as 
Ladinos. While the official language is Spanish, it is not universally 
understood, and many other dialects are spoken in the more isolated 
regions. 

Between 1840 and 1944 Guatemala was ruled by four dictator- 
ships with brief interludes of anarchy. The last dictator, Jorge 
Ubico, was overthrown in March 1944, and after a triumvirate 
had been in power for six months a former school-teacher named 
Juan José Arevalo was elected to the Presidency by an over- 
whelming majority. He embarked on an apparently impossible 
task—to rule democratically in a country where 95 per cent of the 
arable land was held by 5 per cent of the people and one foreign 
corporation, the United Fruit Company, and where popular 
elections had been unknown, while the cultural isolation of the 
Indians, still on the defensive—a relic of their hard experience in 
past centuries—constituted one of the country’s basic national 
problems. 

The 1944 Revolution marked the beginning of a new epoch in 
the history of Guatemala. A new Constitution came into effect in 
March 1945; with its social provisions, and with the creation of a 
Ministry of Economy and Labour, the Government launched an 
active programme to improve the lot of the Guatemalan worker. 
In 1946 the Organic Law of the Guatemalan Institute of Social 
Security was passed; and in the same year the first trade unions 
were established. A Labour Code was adopted in 1947, providing 
for collective bargaining, the settlement of labour disputes in 
labour courts, and compulsory arbitration of disputes affecting the 
public services. Economic problems were given special attention 
with the reorganization of the Central Bank and the creation of the 
Institute for the Development of Production. Education was 
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nearest to President Arevalo’s heart: a Department of Physical 
Education was created, a campaign against illiteracy launched, and 
an Indian Institute conducted an inquiry among thirty-seven 
Indian groups to study their ways of life. During that period the 
price of coffee, the most important export product, had gradually 
risen, thus lulling the suspicions of the rich landowners and 
assuring to the country comfortable reserves in dollars. In 1951 
Colonel Jacobo Arbenz was democratically elected President. With 
the aim of transforming Guatemala from a backward country with 
a semi-feudal economy into a modern capitalist State an agrarian 
reform was promulgated in June 1952, taking into account the 
experience of Mexico and guided mainly by the requirements of 
landless farmers and those with small and medium-sized holdings. 
The first American warning against Communist danger took place 
at the same time as the first expropriation of land belonging to the 
United Fruit Company—a coincidence that Latin Americans did 
not fail to note. 

For a small Central American country, Guatemala has since 
then been given a good deal of publicity. Why is this? The main 
reason is that there are known to be Communists in Guatemala: 
their numbers are variously estimated at between 500 and 3,000. 
They secured around 15,000 votes at the last election in the 
department of Guatemala, but the Guatemala Labour Party? 
(which is their party’s official name, as the Communist Party is 
prohibited by Article 32 of the Constitution) has only four 
deputies in the Congress, whereas the two other Government 
parties® have forty-one between them. But its leaders are influen- 
tial and active, and often pay visits to Moscow; it seems probable 
that they are at present trying to harass the U.S.A. in Central 
America, perhaps with a view to provoking intervention and thus 
destroying their prestige in Latin America. 

[s Guatamala Communist? The answer is no. Full liberty exists, 
and the Opposition newspapers sell 50,000 copies daily. The social 
provisions of the Constitution are, after all, not as radical as those 
of the New Deal in the U.S.A. or the Labour Government in 
Britain. Compared with the redistribution of land, the expropria- 
tion of oil companies, the requirements that foreign corporations 
shall become national, or any other social reforms carried out in 


' Partido Guatemalteco del Trabajo (P.G.T.). 


* Partido Renovacion Nacional (P.R.N.) and Partido Accion Revoluccionaria 
(P.A.R.) 
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Mexico or in Latin America, the Guatemalan Government is en- 
gaged on a relatively mild species of reform. Under the agrarian 
reform decree properties of under 225 acres, whether cultivated or 
not, are not touched. Nevertheless it is quite clear that big Guate- 
malan landholders, American big business, and Conservative 
groups of various kinds are determined to get rid of the Revolu- 
tionary Government. One cannot help thinking that if the North 
Americans had commended Guatemala for getting rid of Ubico 
and started the country on the road to free elections, free schools, 
free labour, and free Indians, the U.S.A. would be enjoying more 
influence in Guatemala, whose Revolution could then have made a 
more rapid advance towards democracy. 

The danger is that Communism may eventually secure all the 
credit for the benefits brought to the peasants by the Revolution. 
Recently Communists have increased their influence in the trade 
unions, especially at the expense of other parties, because of the 
latest American attitude which has been one of increasing dis- 
approval of President Arbenz and his supporters, thus providing a 
pretext for a further swing towards the Left. Like the Communists, 
the Government is determined to secure agrarian reform, econo- 
mic independence, and popular education. Typical is the attitude 
of a non-Communist Guatemalan official who declared to an 
American journalist: ‘Communism is your problem, not ours.’ The 
opposition to the Communists comes mainly from the ‘coffee 
barons’, who have for long exploited the land and their fellow- 
citizens; the anti-Communists have so far failed to achieve political 
unity, and the obvious reason for their failure is the lack of a 
positive and constructive programme. 

The problems of Guatemala are similar to those of many Latin 
American countries, which explains why its duel with the United 
States is being so closely watched. The harangue of the Foreign 
Minister, Sr Toriello, at Caracas was greeted with enthusiastic 
applause from the other Latin Americans, who are always jubilant 
when one of their number stands up courageously to the ‘Colossus 
of the North’. But to attain her objectives, Guatemala has chosen 
a very difficult path. Will the Revolution of October 1944 cling to 
its roots, or will it shift, under external pressure, to a more prudent 
policy which might mean its death? 

Serious fighting broke out in Guatemala on 18 June, but con- 
flicting reports of the origin of this made it impossible to de- 
termine its full significance at the time of going to press. 





Cross-Currents in Western German 
Opinion 


IN the Election of 6 September 1953 the German people gave their 
support by a large majority to the policy of Chancellor Adenauer; 
and they were voting for the man who in the four years from 1949 
had shown a capacity both to get things done and to maintain a 
consistent policy. That policy has not been changed since the 
election. Speaking to West Berliners after the failure of the Berlin 
conference, the Chancellor said: “We remain at the side of the 
West, for the policy of European integration, and for the policy 
which by every means and every path, and even if necessary in- 
directly, leads to German reunification in peace and security.’? 
In a foreign affairs debate in the Bundestag on 29 April he again 
stressed that Germany’s place was with the peoples of the free 
world; on that there was no discussion nor would there be any dis- 
cussion. It was not Germany’s fault that E.D.C. had not yet been 
ratified by all the signatory States. In his view European integra- 
tion was an urgent necessity to withstand pressure from the East 
and it could not be postponed without danger. Unfortunately 
national egoism was struggling against the movement towards 
European integration, though progress had been made in 1954 
towards European security. But, the Chancellor pointed out, 
‘favourable constellations do not last indefinitely in history and 
return only rarely’. 

A resolution passed by the Chancellor’s own party, the C.D.U., 
at its annual conference in Cologne on 29 May repeated the Chan- 
cellor’s warning: “The nations of Europe must at long last over- 
come their national egoism, establish the European Defence Com- 
munity, and resolutely pursue Europe’s political integration. 


‘On 14 June a ‘national movement for an indivisible Germany’ was founded 
at Bad Neuenahr, near Bonn. The new association is all-party, rather than non- 
party, and also includes many eminent people without political affiliation. Its 
founder is Herr Kaiser, Minister for All-German Affairs in the Adenauer 
Government, who has always been concerned first and foremost with the 
problem of reunification. The purpose of the movement is to work against the 
growing sense of spiritual estrangement and even of hopelessness in the Soviet 


Zone, and it will try to bring the people—especially the young people—of East 
and West Germany together, and to keep alive the ties with German lands 
beyond the Oder-Neisse. It was, of course, no accident that this first meeting 
should have been held immeaiately before the first anniversary of 17 June. 
According to Herr Kaiser, the association will at first work through discussion 
groups and will establish contact with as many East Germans as possible; later 
it will organize demonstrations and make political demands. (The Times and 


The Manchester Guardian, 15 June 1954.) 
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